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tale goes on to say, he pleaded his cause earnestly before
king1 Kleomenes.    He dwelt on the inslavement of the
Asiatic Greeks as a disgrace to the city which had risen
to the headship of Hellas, and on the wealth as well as
the glory which with a little trouble and risk they would
assuredly win.      The trousered and turbaned Persians
who fought with bows and javelins   it   would be no
specially hard task to vanquish ; and the whole land
from Sardeis to Sousa would then be for them one con-
tinuous mine of wealth,    The picture was tempting ; but
when Aristagoras appeared on the third day to receive
the final answer, he was asked how far it might be from
the coast to Sousa.    ' A three months' journey' said the
unlucky Aristagoras, who was going on to show how
easily it might be accomplished, when Kleomenes bade
him leave Sparta before the sun went down.     There
seemed to be yet one last hope.    With a suppliant's
branch Aristagoras went to the house of Kleomenes.
Finding him with his daughter Gorgo, the future wife of
the far-famed Leonidas, he asked that the child, then
eight  or nine years old, might be  sent   away.     The
king bade him say what he wished in her presence ; and
the Milesian, beginning with a proffer of ten talents, had
raised the bribe to a sum of fifty talents, when the child
cried out, * Father, the stranger will corrupt you, if you
do not go away.'   Thus foiled, Aristagoras hastened to
Athens, where to his glowing descriptions he added the
plea that Miletos was a colony from Athens, and that to
help the Milesjans was a clear duty.     The historian
Herodotos remarks that Aristagoras found it easier to
deceive 30,000 Athenian citizens than a solitary Spar-
tan, for the Athenians at once promised to send twenty
ships to their aid ; but he forgot that the circumstances of
the two cities were widely different.   The futile threats
of the Spartan officer who appeared before Cyrus (p. 47)